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attempted, the Long Parliament decreed, and the Protector realised. In 1652, commissioners sent by the Long Parliament extorted a reluctant consent to the principle of the union, but the details were still unsettled when Cromwell became Protector. By the " Instrument of Government/' Scotland was assigned thirty members in the British Parliament, and the Protector's ordinances completed the work. English statesmen regarded the union as a generous concession. It was intended by the Parliament, says Ludlow,
" to convince even their enemies, that their principal design was to procure the happiness aiid prosperity of all that were under their government," and " was cheerfully accepted by the most judicious amongst the Scots, who well understood how great a concession it was in the Parliament of England to permit a people they had conquered to have a part in the legislative power."
In reality, both ecclesiastical and national feeling were arrayed against it. " As for the embodying of Scotland with England/' said Robert Blair, " it will be as when the poor bird is embodied in the hawk that has eaten it up.'* With few exceptions all classes regarded the incorporating union with hostility and aversion.
The Protector hoped to reconcile Scotland to the union by the material benefits which accompanied it. Absolute freedom of trade between the two countries, proportionate taxation, and a better system of justice were promised. Nor were these empty words. Tenures implying vassalage and servituderporating union, which James I. had unskilfullyenr bridge across the Teame, and I profess they run,' and then was thef
